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PREFACE 


HIM AGAIN is-a book about the meaning of the word 
of God. 


A book about God is a Risk; nobody will doubt that 
today. Between the people who proclaim that God is dead and 
those who insist that we know all about Him most of us live with 
our little faith, hope, phantasies, experiences and disappoint - 
ments. It is to us that Dr. van Peursen speaks. We are very 
grateful that he let us have these lectures which were originally 
meant for a Dutch radio audience. Van Peursen is quite well 
known outside the Netherlands, but mostly for articles and ad- 
dresses often delivered in conferences of the WSCF and the WCC. 
In the English reading world he is known for a few articles which 
are hard to get and an amazing number of references to his work 
in the footnotes of some of the best read authors today. We are 
therefore very happy to bring this little booklet out. In the Spring 
of 1965 we published Hromadka's Gospel for Atheists. In the 
Fall of that year Ross Snyder's Meanings came out and here is 
HIM AGAIN. We trust it will help us all to choose for the search 
of Him in our own time. I am personally much helped by it. Dr. 
van Peursen, the only philosopher I know who likes to lecture 
with slides, is an artist. He paints with a fine brush and knows 
how to evoke images which stick in the mind, 


We wish this issue wide readership. Since this is the 
last issue of the WCC's Youth Department Bulletin for which I 
carry responsibility, it is also my farewell present to the.con- 
stituency of the Youth Department. I hope the reader is as pleased 
with what he receives as I am to make it available. _ 


ALBERT H. VAN DEN HEUVEL 
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I. WE STILL DO NOT KNOW WHO “GOD” iS 


It is really a great misunderstanding to suppose that 
we know who or what 'God' is. By ‘we’, we mean the people of 
the past and of the present. Christians and non-Christians. 
Christians have spoken and still speak of God in many ways: He 
is the Origin, the first Cause, He is the highest Being, the sub- 
lime Providence. He is the Eternal, the almighty Father, He is 
the Absolute, the timeless Existence, the self withdrawing Sub- 
ject. But over and over again it seemed as if God himself had 
abandoned these names, as if these great and often pious words 
had become empty and nothing was left, as if the meaning of all 
these terms had become elusive, had ceased to function and died. 
The non-Christians also spoke of God in this way. They spoke of 
Him as a Creator who was no longer needed as a causal expla- 
nation because it led nowhere scientifically; a divine Providence 
who was to be held responsible for suffering and evil, so that it 
was actually more honest to do away with the pretext of such a 
god concept. Indeed sometimes Christians and non-Christians 
together said that God was dead, because they could no longer do 
anything with the "God" of whom we knew what or who He was. 


“4 Today, the same confusion can be detected around 

the word "God". Not only theologians and philosophers ask the 
question whether this little word still has any sense and meaning; 
ordinary people in particular, believers and unbelievers, wonder 
whether the usual concept of a highest Being, of a Person behind 
and above world events still holds any meaning. It is as if "God" 
stood for a Person so sublime and so almighty that when one 
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looked for Him in one’s own life and experience, He could never 
be reached. There is an illustration of this in many of Kafka's 
works which describe, as in a nightmare, the hopeless attempts. 
of a person trying to get the cooperation of a high-placed civil- 
servant. However, this man never succeeds in locating the civil - 
Servant in question; he wanders from office to office without 
ever finding the room where He keeps himself; on the telephone 
he gets only a confused noise; sometimes he thinks he gets a 
glimpse of His gesture, in the distance, through a high window; 
but finally it is as if He, the absent one, does not exist. Some- 
times, however, during the wandering search it seems for a 
moment as if He has always been somewhere near, hidden, but 
present, 


Similarly, for man on his way, could it be that the 
full meaning of the word "God" is still present and closer than 
he thinks? It is only gradually that one learns the meaning of 
words and certainly that of exceptional words such as the name 
of God. Provided one does not assume one already knows who 
and what "God" is. There are many meanings we learn little by 
little. A member of a primitive tribe who for the first time sees 
a photograph of himself and of his fellow tribesmen, does not 
recognize any human faces and cannot give names to the black 
and white spots he sees, A mother teaches her child the meaning 
of words by repeatedly pointing to things: "this is white" she 
says, pointing to the white milk, but perhaps the child will think 
that ''white” is the word for milk; then the mother also shows a 
cup, saying "this is white"; are then the tumblers and cups called 
"white"? No, mother will then point to the white sheet, the white 
snow, until the child will recognize the sound "white" as a word, 
because gradually this word will start to function and get meaning 
in relation to things and events. Language creates unexpected 
and hardly noticed relations - such as "white" between milk, cup, 
sheet, snow, in their whiteness - and enriches for the child not 
only his vocabulary and observations, but it also enlarges his 
freedom of movement, When the word "God" acquires any meaning, 
something similar must happen and gradually the sound of the 
word or the abstract concept must become a real name which does 
not limit man's freedom of movement, but broadens it (''sets it 
free” as the old psalms say it). 


The purpose of this and subsequent chapters is only 
to link what. precedes to those things and events in the biblical 
stories, out of which the meaning of the word "God" gradually 
becomes a specific and meaningful Name. It will then become 
evident that one cannot really speak of "God" in general, as the 


stories in question always point more clearly to a specific "God", 
even if other gods are also mentioned: the Name is unique, the 
black and white spots of the mythical general picture get contour 
and shape, because it seems to deal specifically with this God. 
But we still have to get to know the name of this God better, And 
that is true both for those who lived the stories, as well as for 
those who told them, and for those who, today, listen to them. 


In order to make all this very clear, one should loox 
very closely at the biblical stories and note that the people they 
describe, their experiences and the incidents happening to them, 
did not belong to a totally different time and world in this sense 
that they would know who and what God was, while modern man,. 
secularised as he is, does not know this any more. No, what is 


surprising is precisely that even those people in the distant past 
had to learn little by little the meaning of the word "God", In 


everyday events and meetings, this word slowly got its unique 
meaning, it began to function in their daily lives as a Name which 
stood out in the immediate given reality. Thus, it was not a 
matter of very strange experiences, of a belief in a supernatural 
or metaphysical reality. The old biblical characters did not have 
a personal telephone line through which, instead of a vague noise, 
they clearly heard the voice of God, contrary to modern man who 
has not got such a telephone line. 


Let us illustrate this by an example: Abraham. One 
might find a historical basis for this figure, and his calling, i.e. 
his departure from Ur of the Chaldeans for an unknown land, by 
groping back as far as possible into an always more elusive and 
mythical past. The 12th chapter of Genesis, where this story 
starts, is called the beginning of archaeological history because 
it contains several facts about the religious and cultural back- 
ground of Abraham's time. In the story of the Bible this is also a 
new beginning. Before this there is a period of many peoples, 
mostly mythical, with their religions and a more or less vague 
notion of god. But the first word of the story of Abraham starts 
with this extraordinary name of god, which the author of this 
chapter knew, but which Abraham did not know yet, because it 
only came up much later in the story of Moses. God told Abraham 
toleave his family and country. A strange adventure, especially 
for Abraham, The unique God of which the people of Israel were 
to speak later was, of course, still unknown. How could there 
be a deity who was not tied to a certain place, as was usually 
accepted in Abraham's world, where every god had its appointed 
place of worship? The call of Abraham is a strange foreshadowing 
of totally different possibilities, possibilities for a name of god 


and, related to this, for a national existence which has the wide 
open spaces at its disposal, because the deity is itinerant and 
not tied to a particular place. 


The calling voice is no metaphysical intervention in 
the ordinary course of events. On the contrary, in the frame- 
work of Ur of the Chaldeans, to leave does not simply mean to 
emigrate, it first of all means to break with the local gods. The 
calling voice is thus identified with Abraham's deep dissatis- 
faction inthe religion of his surroundings. The usual word "God" 
no longer works for him, as it does not liberate him: he must 
leave and learn a new meaning of the word "God". He breaks 
with the moon worship which was prevalent in Ur of the Chaldeans. 
The Koran also describes this event partly in the following words: 
"When Ibrahim saw the moon rise he said: 'this is my Lord' - 
But when it went down he said 'if my Lord does not lead me right, 
I will belong to the wandering people...' And his people argued 
with him". 


Thus Abraham leaves and the Bible tells how he 
hears a strange Voice in his dissatisfaction with his surroundings 
and his religion. He leaves his house and in doing so he starts 
tolearn something about a still mostly unknown deity. Eventually 
he comes near the oak of Mamre. Excavations have revealed 
that thisis a reference to a holy tree, perhaps an oracle tree, of 
which the rustling leaves would transmit the messages and pre- 
dictions of the local deities. Abraham built an alter there. How- 
ever, it was not for the oracle god, but for the strange Power 
that had brought restlessness into his life and had driven him 
into the wilderness. And he who wrote Abraham's story knew 


this: it_is here that appears to him, in his dissatisfaction with 
the natural gods, the unique deity. 


Abraham and other biblical characters did not have 
a private telphone line to the supernatural world. It is true that 
their world was different from ours, full of mysterious mythical 
forces and magico-religious rituals. However, through these to 
them ordinary things and mythical events they perceivea Power 
which is more than their own feeling of dissatisfaction or their 
aspiration for an unusual human happiness. Their life is a journey 
to a promised land, during which they will gradually learn to 
name the Power who leads them - who leads them right so that 
they will not go astray. This is even apparent in those stories 
where it seems to modern man that mythologically invented god 
apparitions do occur, which today would seem impossible and 
even senseless, One remembers, for instance, the strange 
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visitorstoAbraham's tent, when, much later he is again camped 
near the woods of Mamre. The Bible describes how they came in 
the scorching heat of the hottest time of day, as Abraham was 
sitting in front of his tent. To many people of that time and 
region, the foreigner of unknown origin, coming suddenly near 
atent, represented a deity, indeed, such foreigners were indeed 
of a divine nature. For Abraham such a mythical interpretation 
of the event was not unusual. The supernatural world was inter - 
woven with the daily events. But what was unusual was the fact 
that here again, Abraham recognised a presence even stranger 
to his religious surroundings: the "God" who had called him and 


accompanied him. Andin the course of further events, it appears 


that Abraham's growing suppositions were confirmed. 


Thus there is no discriminating difference between 
modern man and ancient man. Again and again, the Name of the 
unique power who leads man in his life must be discovered and 
spelled. No more than Abraham do we know in advance who or 
what "God" is. His Name, i.e. his presence in the ordinary 
events of life, takes shape gradually. The meaning of the word 
"God" is not given "en masse", substantially, and supernaturally, 
but functions as an ever new and always more surprising recog- 
nition of a liberating Presence. 


ll. THE NAME OF GOD ACQUIRES 
ITS MEANING IN ORDINARY EVENTS 


The word 'God' can have various meanings according 
tothe ways in which it functions within human society. In modern 
times it is a fairly abstract concept which, for many people, is 
divorced from everyday life and its phenomena, In earlier days 
it was a self-evident concept of the highest order, which at the 
same time indicated the last and most actual reality. In mythical 
times, in which many of the biblical stories take place, it in- 
dicates a host of mysterious forces which rule life and death, 
fertility and chaos, peace and war. 


The remarkable thing about the biblical stories is that 
in them the word ‘God’ acquires a very specific, even unique 
meaning. Moreover, this meaning does not originate in some 
profound theory about a higher Reality; it is rather as if it wells 
up from the course of events, as if, in a manner of speaking, it 
confronts man through the most ordinary experiences. To put in 
differently: the contents of the word 'God' does not point te some- 
thing which is difficult tofit into the known, tangible world, some- 
thing which must be supernatural or metaphysical, it is on the 
contrary a kind of frame of reference, something which makes 
the human predicament transparent and understandable, so that 
they become at last significant. The divine Presence is outlined 
in the ordinary events of everyday - even if these events, within 
a more primitive social pattern and a mythical image of the 
world, seem less ordinary to modern man. Science and techno- 
logy have forced contemporary man to fall back almost entirely 
on ordinary events which can be empirically verified, so that 
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the profound and sublime concept of god has become empty; but | 
perhaps itis he who will notice with a sense of recognition how in 
the old Bible stories the word 'God' gradually gets its peculiar 
meaning. , 


it might be said that the most important event in the 
history of the people of Israel is the crossing of the Red Sea. 
This event is in a way the birth of the nation, because it got up 
to meet freedom, and so became itself for the first time. Little 
can be told about the earlier life of these people, because they 
were estranged from themselves and only led an existence as 
Egyptian slaves, The sudden exodus, the pursuit by the notorious 
Egyptian chariots, - representing a new way of waging war, as 
much feared as the heavy tanks of a later day, and then at the 
endthat surprising and strange crossing of one of the arms of the 
sea, The swift Egyptian army column is lost in it, which caused 
a great sensation in the world of those days, as is clear from 
the biblical reports. The Israelites have arrived at the edge of 
the sea and are threatened to be surrounded. But an Eastern 
wind drives the water away while there is also a pillar of cloud - 
later Joshua speaks of a mist which came up - between the 
Egyptians and the Israelites. The Israelites go through a stretch 
of sea which has been blown dry, followed by the Egyptians whose 
heavy chariots soon get stuck in the sand however. 


Both parties noticed the wind and saw the path before 
them, But where the Egyptians only recognised an Eastwind, the 
Israelites suddenly realised clearly that something different was 
happening here: theyare saved miraculously by the strange Power 
about whom Moses had spoken to them, the one who is different 
from the Egyptians gods. Moses had addressed them in the name 
of that strange divine Power, and by the sea he had lifted his 
staff over the sea as a token of the decisive events which they 
were to witness shortly. Thus the Egyptians and the Israelites 
saw the same sea and wind and mist, but only the Israelites 
recognised in these events a liberating power and continued their 
way, while the Egyptians perished. 


Thus we hear story after story. The Israelites begin 
to know their God better and better as his significance is out- 
lined in the history which they live. In the stories of the New 
Testament something similar takes place. Here it is the disciples 
of Jesus who do not really know who their Master is. They and 
their contemporaries saw the same things happening, but they 
saw them differently. We have manuscripts from which make 
clear that the opponents of Jesus noticed the various signs and 
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wonders He did, including cures, but they explain that Jesus had 
been instructed by Egyptian magicans, who had occult powers. 
The disciples saw something quite different however: a surpris- 
ingly large catch of fish, the healing of the sick, and many other 
events brought them to the conviction that this was He in whom 
the most daring expectations of the whole of Israel's short history 
came true, 


These stories are not concerned with facts which one 
group had to uphold against another group, it was the meaning, 
the interpretation which mattered. There was more or less 
agreement about the facts, but where is the borderline between 
a misleading and a clarifying interpretation of such an event? 
What did really take place? Was this a real deliverance, a ful- 
filment of hidden and deeply human expectations, or was it just 
imagination and illusion? That was the struggle which went on 
round the name of the God of Israel. And the course of events 
which would indeed lead to freedom, to the birth of a new nation, 
the rebirth of a new man, would have to prove whether the real 
divine Presence had been there, for instance when the people 
went through the Red Sea. 


The Old Testament tales should therefore not be read 
as over-excited miracle-stories, but rather as an experimental 
tracing of the saving course of real events. This holds true for 
instance of the gripping story of the servant of the prophet Elisha, 
who, early one morning notices, full of fear, that the little town 
of Dotanis surrounded by a strong force of chariots of the hostile 
Arameans, But then the prophet prays to the saving name of God 
and only after that does the servant see the reality in its deepest 
and most actual dimension: ghostly, chariots of fire invisible for 
the others, appear to surround and protect the prophet and the 
little town. Now, is this a pious, and subjective interpretation 
of the actual state of affairs by the prophet and his servant? It is 
undoubtedly the pious, - that is to say: directed to the holy name 
of God, - interpretation of the event by the Jewish prophet, but it 
is not a subjective one, but the very one which does justice to 
the real situation. But could those chariots of fire be observed 
scientifically? Certainly not, but even the sciences interpret the 
facts and their aim is to give an interpretation limited by their 
well-defined theoretical references. The ‘nature’ in the natural 
sciences is not quite the full reality of ordinary history. And the 
Egyptians and the Arameans came to learn in the history of the 
history of the further course of events that the interpretation 
based on the Israelite Deity was the most effective. 
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Only a good interpretation, real discernment, dis- 
covers the actual facts. Only so is the connection between diver - 
ging events discovered, Thisis specially true for the many names 
for god which the patriarchs and the Israelites used: El, Elohim, 
- Adonai, YHWH, the holy name of four letters which the pious 

Jew may not pronounce, comes later into use, in the history of 
Moses. The patriarchs used the name 'El', the name of a god 
which was worshipped as a power of nature in Canaan. But from 
the story of Abraham it is clear that his ‘El’ his Deity, differed 
from the Canaanite gods because He is more powerful and more 
active in history. Much has been written about the religion of the 
patriarchs, The head of every tribe had his own god, from whom — 
- hederivedhis authority. It was the same for Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, but not quite, for each of them recognised in the Power 
who led and saved them the same Deity as that which appears in 
the history of his ancestors. There is an identification-process. 
In the same way as a police expert recognises and identifies the 
same mysterious person under different guises, so the patriarchs, 
the judges, and the prophets know again and again that under the 
various names - El, Elohim, Adonai, YHWH, even once under 
the name of the opponent, the pagan 'Lord' of Baal - there is the 
same One and saving Presence. In one of the stories of Jacob we 
even read that at Sichem the Deity appears to Jacob in a dream 
and exhorts him tofulfil his promises to the God who had appeared 
to him earlier in a dream at Bethel. Places like Bethel were 
‘high places', which means that Bethel was a cultic centre where 
the deity of that place was worshipped. Does this mean that in 
this story two nature-godheads look after each others interests? 
No, in such events Jacob identifies a completely different Presence, 
not a god of nature, but the God of history, who manifests him- 
self as one andthe same in many different stories of deliverance. 


_ Much later, Moses returns after a series of strange 
adventures in the desert, to the Israelites who are working as 
slaves in Egypt. He preaches to them an imminent deliverance 
from their slavery by teaching a new name for God, the Name of 
four letters. Is this yet another new Godhead because a new 
period of history is about to start? No, says Moses, for this One 
isthe same as the 'God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob’; the identi- 
fication goes on, because only in this way can the saving con- 
tinuity and progress of history be recognised, through an enduring 
divine Presence. Later the people come to Sinai, a place where 
avolcano-religion was practised. In the Bible we also find traces 
of the language of such a religion: ‘the mountains melted as wax 
before His countenance’, The melting wax certainly makes us 
think of the stream of lava. But again Israel is not concerned 
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with the godhead of the vulcanic mountain. No, it recognises 
again the presence of the unique and different God of its own 
history. ‘Itis Himagain' they say. That is what later the prophets 
say in their messages which often have a social point. And the 
strange thing about the New Testament stories is that there 
again a group of people is moved to use the same words: ‘It is 
Him again’ they say when they see the life of Jesus Christ. 
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lll. ‘“GOD’’ AS DEFINED BY HIS RELATIONSHIP 
TO MAN 


The various words which appear in the Bible to 
indicate the divine power only acquire their meaning through the 
role whichthey play in the life of men. It becomes clear that they 
function, that is to say that they are then used by the patriarchs 
and the Israelites, where they suddenly reveal the real signifi- 
cance of the events in which the people participate. They are 
forced to accept a certain interpretation of the events, and this 
interpretation differs from the one of the other spectators, such 
as the Egyptians, the Canaanite tribes, the Arameans, the Baby- 
lonians, But this interpretation, which indicates the events to be 
an intervention of a saving Power, is not subjective; on the 
contrary, it is an interpretation which does complete justice to 
the course of events, because the stories are one continuous 
witness to the effective force of this name of God and of the new 
mode of existence, the surprising perspective of life that is made 
manifest bythe facts. Eventhe spectators, we read, are repeatedly 
forcedto recognise the truth, that is to say, the reliability of the 
faith of Israel, in other words, the truth of Israel's interpretation 
of the events through the name of God. 


All this is not to say that the Israelites had at their 
disposal more different, supernatural information concerning 
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God, than man has today. Just as we, in a modern technical 
world are confronted by the data of ‘natural science, by the in- 
fluence emanating from administrative and political centres and 
psychological and propagandistic powers, so the Israelites were 
confronted in a mythical world by world-powers and influenced 
by the suggestive force of the nature godheads and the powers 
coming from high places. They often used the images of this 
mythical world and the ways of indicating these divine powers, 
but right across that such people as Abraham and Moses and the 
prophets recognised the one, strange Presence of their God who 
was unique and who was the reliable, the true God. 


Thus there is a continual identification, across the 
variety of names, even across the mythical images of the time. 
The Israelites did not yet know definitely who his God was, but 
he discovered his real presence again and again. Indeed, it could 
even be said that it is characteristic of this God, that man does 
not yet know who He is, because the meaning of the word 'God' 
can only be discovered when a man sees in his own history a 
Saving power which he can then identify, to his surprise, with 
the God of the old stories, the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 
This recognition of the Name has to be made over and over 
again, even today if one wants to do real justice to the course of 
contemporary events and discover the liberating perspectives in 
the image of the world and the forces of modern times. 


These interpretations and identifications, that is to 
say this proclamation of the Name of the present God is not 
something which occurs to man without any reason, it does not 
rise up spontaneously in his heart. It is much more likely to 
happen under the pressure of some event which is experienced 
as the overwhelming power of God. It is always a matter of a 
direct, undeniable relationship between that strange Power and 
the man or the group who recognise their God. This is expressed 
very clearly in the stories surrounding the new name of god 
which Moses learns. The burning bush signifies undoubtedly a 
new vision of the enduring, even now delivering Power, the God 
of the patriarchs. But it is much more an overwhelming event 
which cannot be explained adequately by referring to the nomadic 
religions current in that desert region, which featured the worship 
of bushes or the glow of light which surrounds them. To Moses 
it became evident that there was another Power involved, when 
he observed the glow of fire in the bush. The new name of God is 
made known to him, or what is the same thing, he is surprised 
by the message of the coming deliverance of his people. 
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This new, mysterious name of God, of which the 
proper pronunciation is even now not really known - the pious 
Jew was not even allowed to pronounce it - is by some people 
connected with the cry of horror which was used in mythical times 
when people saw something mysterious which brought them be- 
side themselves, the cry: Yahu. This points to an event for which 
no words can be found, which leads one into the presence of a 
strange Power. This name of God is also connected with the 
verb which occurs in this passage, ‘haya', and which is perhaps 
best translated with ‘to be something for someone’, ‘to mean 
something to someone’. The sequence of these words as well as 
the later events then give the meaning of this name of God as that 
of a God who is and remains with his people. It is in no sense an 
exalted, divine Being, high and far above this transient, changing 
worldof history, as people used to think sometimes; it is a Name 
which contains in itself the connection with men and women who 
need divine help. This name is the essence of the God of the 
patriarchs, He is the same, the surprising Power who offers a 
new perspective in life to a wandering and suppressed people, 
and who promises a new land. In this way the whole story of the 
overwhelming experience of Moses beside the burning bush can 
be seen as an explanation of the strangely holy name of God. For 
not. only does this Name involve Moses, at that moment no more 
than a wanderer, in a cry of horror - Yahu - directly with the 
event taking place in front of him; it is also explained as: | will 
be with you, I will deliver the oppressed people, I am the same 
saving Power who under other names has already accompanied 
the lives of men, I am the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 


Several times we find in the Old Testament writings 
the pronouncement: 'I will be your God and you will be my people’. 
Who does this mean? If there is such a thing as a God, then 
surely he is God and He does not need to become that? The God 
of Israel is however not just an absolute Deity, a Being that 
continues to be, timelessly, what he is. No, he is not ‘absolute’ 
in the sense of being detached from human events, but on the 
contrary ‘relational’, that is to say, related inwardly to man. It 
is his essence to show himself to man in the course of events as 
the really saving power, as ‘God’. 'I will be your God’ and then 
it becomes clear that human history has another dimension than 
onlythe human one. 'God' is not the projection of human desires, 
the service of god cannot be explained as a merely sociological 
phenomenon. A nation is not an enclosed entity, it should be 
open upwards. We must not think that a nation can have a national 
religion as an optional extra. No, the nation should be a nation- 
for-God, it should show itself as a real nation taking up con- 
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Sciously the saving relationship which manifests itself in the 
proclamation of the strange name of God: ‘and you shall be my 
people’. 


Does this mean’ that this God is entirely absorbed in 
his relationship to man? Is He dependent on man? On the contrary, 
the Israelites experience through their direct relationship with 
their God that He can never be dominated or used by them. They 
are not allowed to pronounce his Name, nor can they make an 
image of Him, they cannot grasp Him either through art, or in 
words or in theological concepts, He is not something, not a sub- 
stance, but anactive Presence. Later, when the Israelites wander 
through the desert under the leadership of Moses, they carry 
with them the Ark, During the longer halts for rest, the nomadic 
temple is erected, and then this Ark stands in the inner, dark 
room, The Ark is really a chest. On the lid two figures of angels 
have been constructed, as armrests. Comparison with neigh- 
bouring religions makes it probable that the Ark should indeed 
be considered as a throne of the god. The curious thing is, 
however, that in contrast to other religions, Israel's throne has 
no god on it. 'God lives between the cherubim (angels)' they say, 
but they are not able to substantiate or grasp this Presence. 


Much later the Israelites, who have by then have 
been living in Canaan for a long time, are engaged in one of their 
battles with the Philistines. In the Book of Samuel we read how, 
after a defeat, they bring the Ark into the army camp shouting 
war cries. The Philistines are frightened, because now the God 
is inthe camp of their opponents, But the intention of Israel fails, 
because the God of Israel does not allow Himself to be handled 
and used. He is not tied to magic and the salvation of His golden 
throne. The Philistines even conquer the Ark and Israel flees. 
But then the story takes on a touch of divine humour. The relin- 
quished, empty throne suddenly begins to work. God's mysterious 
Presence functions and strange accidents occur in the temple to 
which the Philistines have brought the conquered godhead. So 
they sent their trophy to another Philistine temple-town. But there 
also accidents happen. Thus the Ark is sent from one place to 
another, until the Philistines, at their wits end, put it on an ox- 
cart and sent it back to Israel. When the Israelites claimed their 
God He was absent, but then, just as He had disappeared He 
proved to be an active Presence. He is a unique God, because it 
is part of His being to be attached to people - the text always 
speaks of ‘the Ark of the covenant of YHWH'. But this involvement, 
this connection with the people, does not make this God dependent 
on them. : 
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Thus God is there in his direct relations with his 
people, through his Presence and his deliverance. But this 
relationship does not make Him a projection or a substance, it 
does not make Him dependent. He is the sovereign, He is much 
greater than man. Thus the Psalmist can say, from within his 
direct relationship with God: ‘Before the mountains were brought 
forth, from everlasting to everlasting thou art God’. 


Philosophical or theological speculation or profound 
metaphysical meditation do not help man to say something about 
this Power who far exceeds the horizons of human ability or 
time; man can only talk about Him from within this concrete 
connection with God, which he ¢an experience, and which points 
beyond the purely human dimension of the events of life. The 
greatest distance is combined with the nearest intimacy. And 
that is why it is a unique and revolutionary interpretation of the 
meaning of the word 'God' when Jesus later prolongs these lines, 
and, speaking of the perfection of God, refers to this 'God' with 
the name of ‘father’, or more exactly, with the name for father 
whichthe child uses: daddy, ‘abba’. This is the culmination point 
of the meaning of the name of God. 
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IV. THE REJECTION OF MISLEADING 
IDEOLOGIES 


The name of God, as it functions in the Bible stories 
is intertwined with a certain interpretation of events. It is never 
a matter of a concept of god which is an addition to something we 
knew already, a kind of extra, supernatural knowledge. The 
name of God does not stand above or beside the ordinary human 
reality, but in the middle of it. Does the word 'God' then only 
refer to a personal and subjective experience, to an arbritary, 
even distorting reproduction of old and often mythical stories? 
On the contrary, the biblical stories indicate how in the highly 
divergent cultures from Abraham to David and the prophets, this 
name of God is unique because it proves to contain the most 
reliable interpretation of events. Indeed, this Name proves to be 
areal Power, whichdoes not mislead people, but, on the contrary 
leads them reliably. The word ‘truth’ as it is used in the Bible 
does not refer to an abstract theoretical pronouncement or to an 
empirical statement, such as are often found in the sciences or 
in philosophy. No, ‘truth' referstosomething more basic, through 
which human action and scientific practice are rendered possible, 
namely that there is something in earthly happenings on which 
man can rely. The Hebrew word for ‘truth' means ‘reliability’, 
and it is used in particular for the reliability of those inter- 
pretations of events and human actions which take place in the 
presence of the unique God. 
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In everyday life, our matter of fact pronouncements 
on politics, success, illness or health, and so on are all based 
on interpretations. Even the general and exactly formulated 
pronouncements of the sciences are only possible after the sur- 
rounding realityhas been viewed in the right perspective in order 
tocometo more abstract and less ambiguous statements than are 
used in everyday language. The interpretations stand therefore 
not over against unquestionable scientific pronouncements, for 
these depend again on more general theories, interpreting hy- 
potheses and models. No, over against the subjective, that is to 
say unreliable interpretations stand the true, the reliable ones, 
which do justice to the state of affairs and which are not just 
dreams and fallacies. 


Well, biblical history is one long battle to break 
through the misleading interpretations of political and cosmic 
events in order to give a clear, reliable interpretation, which 
can be salutary for all mankind. Thus the Old Testament does 
not exclusively address itself to the people of Israel, but charges 
this people in its existence with the divine task and promise in 
which Abraham had already heard: ‘in thee all the nations of the 
earth shall be blessed’. The stories of the patriarchs, of Israel, 
of the disciples surrounding Jesus, are all stories of people who 
fall and get up again. The name of God functions only then when, 
right across our own impulses and ideas, the deception of the 
human interpretation is recognised, and a new road is taken. 
Thus the meaning of the name of God can also be considered as a 
critical function. The Israelite can risk to say prophetically, 
against himself: 'the judgement of the Lord begins with the house 
of Israel’. And Jesus makes in his own life the significance, the 
essence of Godvisible when he says that he has come in the world 
'to be a Crisis’. 


A few examples may clarify how the name of God 
acquires its significance gradually, because the Name makes 
the people reject deceptive interpretation. From one point of 
view the patriarchs are the tribal ancestors of Israel. This 
tradition is strongest where it connects the origins of this nation 
with Jacob, who himself received the name of Israel. But some- 
times the Israelites call themselves the children of Abraham. 
Isaac is less prominent, but the story of his sacrifice plays a 
role of great importance. Abraham hears a voice which tells 
him to go and sacrifice his only son Isaac. We want to elucidate 
one aspect of the pregnant story. In the surrounding religious 
world of those days the sacrifice of children was the custom. 
Later on the Israelites will repeatedly become the victim of this 
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misleading religion, this interpretation of human existence, 
which demands that children be offered as a sacrifice to the 
godhead. But in the story of the sacrifice of Isaac it is different. 
When Abraham is on the point of sacrificing his son, he is 
prevented from doing this. And this is done by the same divine 
Power, which proved to be so different from the gods and powers 
of his surroundings. Again it was this God who proved to show 
other, better ways than the gods of Abraham's own tribe and 
family. This God proves himself unique also in this aspect, that 
the sacrifice of children is once andfor all rejected. The patriarch 
Abraham and Isaac have experienced this sacrifice up to the very 
limit, to realise suddenly what their 'God' meant: another way 
for man, not the misleading one which leads through the sacri- 
fice of children. 


Something similar takes place when many centuries 
later the prophet Eliahhes a conversation with God. He is ‘waiting 
for God's presence and the story describes how a hurricane 
came up, but how Eliah could not see God in this hurricane 
breaking great pieces off the rock; then there is an earthquake, 
but God is not present in that either; nor does a vulcanic glow 
of fire indicate the coming of God to the prophet. Finally there 
is nothing but the rustle of a light wind, and in this the prophet 
receives the divine exhortation to continue his struggle against 
the misleading religion of Baal. In such events Eliah learns to 
understand the meaning of the word ‘God’ better, he comes to 
know God better as one who rejects all religions which identify 
their godhead with the violence of the elements and the forces 
of nature, or with the volcanic stream of fire. In the rustle of 
the soft wind the God of Israel shows how he differs from the 
other nature gods. It is therefore sometimes assumed that_this 
story was also intended as a polemic against those surrounding 
religions, but rather as a polemic which, as it were, could be 
deduced from what had happened to Eliah. This gradual growth 
and deepening of the meaning of the word ‘God’ is also found in 
the Psalms, where the rejection of the interpretations on the 
surrounding religions of human society and of the universe are 
rejected. Beautiful in both form and content is for instance 
Psalm 19. The heavens tell of God's glory, days and nights take 
turns in recounting the story of God's power, the sun is like a 
bridegroom as he goes along his path through the sky. It has been 
pointed out that the second half of this psalm speaks of another 
subject because here the perfect splendour of righteousness and 
the law of God which bring to light the most hidden evil and the 
secret pride of man are the object of the hymn. Is the first part 
about nature then and the second part about the special divine 
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revelation in the law of the Thora? No, the fact that these two 
parts belong together in the final edition is significant for this 
God means to Israel and the whole world. The description given 
of the sun tallies in several ways with those of Babylonian mythol- 
ogy. In those days there were peoples who recognised justice as 
a divine power which they identified with the sun: the sun of 
justice. What did the psalmist do? He praised the heavens and the 
sun in their sparkling splendour. But he goes beyond that: they 
recount the glory of God, but they are not God Himself, for the 
"law' of this unique God is reliable and effective. 


The word ‘law' or Thora has in the Bible a different 
meaning from the word we use today to refer to a law of nature 
or a cosmic law. Psalm 119 gives in the form of an alphabetical 
poem in each stanza the meaning of this ‘law': testimony, precept, 
will, commandment, promise, word, judgement, way. The word 
is a lamp for the foot, a path, a reliable, divine guide. In this 
manner we recognise again the features of the same God of the 
old stories. And this also helps to reject the misleading myths, 
because the sun of justice - like today the right social order and 
the rejection of discrimination and so much more - is not an end 
or godhead in itself, but only a pointer to the perfect order of 
God. 


But the stories continue, and the meaning of words as 
‘law' ‘justice’, ‘way', and ‘light’ - and with them the meaning 
of the name of God - comes to a final unfolding in the life of 
Jesus. In his life the divine guidance of man is completed and 
the significance of the word ‘God' becomes concrete in actions 
and conversations. ‘I am the light of the world’ Jesus said one 
morning, after the Jewish Feast of the Tabernacles had been 
terminated the previous evening. The great temple in Jerusalem 
had been magnificently illuminated by torches. In the early 
morning the sun rose, and the enchanting light of the temple 
torches had paled in the fierce light which the sun sends over the 
earth. But then Jesus says: 'I am the light of the world’, and the 
sun itself becomes a symbol, an image which points to this 
much discussed man, a prophet so many say, who in his own 
life seems to stage the struggle between light and darkness, This 
comes about because he shows both divine justice and a common 
humanity, while at the same time the rebellion which he evokes 
and the judicial murder which He is made to suffer, bring to 
light the deepest deception, the hidden evil and the deep human 
guilt, 
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The late Israelite prophet Malachi, whose sayings 
are included at the end of the Old Testament, knows that Israel 
still does not know its God fully. He proclaims that to know the 
name of God means to watch for the ‘sun of righteousness’. This 
expectation was strong in the times of the birth of Jesus. We 
findit also in the prophetic poem of the father of John the Baptist, 
which speaks of the sun rising up over the oppressed people of 
Israel. Jesus knew all this very well and he consciously took up 
a position in line with this proclamation about God. He knew that 
this explanation was being fulfilled in his own life. Paul describes 
this later, and makes use of the pregnant words of ‘law’ and 
‘righteousness’ to make clear who Jesus was. He cites the nine- 
teenth psalm when he points out that this news about Jesus has 
worldwide implications. But even we cannot lay any claims to the 
word 'God', and the mysterious Presence continues to withdraw 
from the grasping minds of men, so that Paul quotes Isaiah where 
he brings God's strange message: ‘I have been found by those who 
were not seeking me’, 
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V. MAN ACQUIRES HIS IDENTITY 
BY THE STORIES HE TELLS ABOUT GOD 


When we trace the meaning of the word ‘God’ carefully, 
it becomes clear that there is an element of surprise in it. Even 
when we think we know 'God' already, even then he proves to be 
different and less predictable than we supposed. The element of 
surprise - sometimes in the form of distress, sometimes in the 
form of sudden joy - is always present when the name of God 
forces itself on people in the stories. In this respect we could 
describe one of the cores of meaning of the word 'God' by saying 
that it is the definition of a Power which is never dependent on 
man, andwhichcannot be explained in terms of the laws of human 
reality (sometimes called ‘earthly things’ or ‘tangible things’). 
Here the same thing is true for both the more primitive, mythic 
cultures and for the present-day, technological and scientific 
world, namely that man mostly tries to deny this particular 
meaning of the word 'God', and instead to explain any activities 
or religious experiences which are connected with the idea of god 
from human and cosmic mechanisms. In the mythic world these 
are mysterious, often demonic powers which dwell in human 
beings and in things; in the modern world the laws of nature, the 
social structures and the working of the human spyche are con- 
sidered sufficient to explain the appearance of the concept of god. 
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Great differences remain between a more mythical 
world, which assumes a supernatural world as an upper storey 
to the universe, whence the Godhead intervenes in the natural 
course of events, and the modern world-image, which is in this 
respect much more legalistic and closed. From the scientific 
point of view it would be meaningless to speak of supernatural 
(metaphysical) forces, which might contradict the certifiable legal 
systems of physics and psychology. When we read the stories in 
the Bible however, the meaning of the world 'God' does not appear 
to coincide with the mythical world-image. As we have shown in 
the preceding chapters, it breaks through this world-image at 
decisive points. The mythical higher forces are revealed as 
misleading interpretations; the sun is no longer a godhead and 
when Israel meets its God in the vulcanic phenomena of Sinai the 
concept of god does not explain vulcanism: on the contrary it 
explains that the vulcano religion has to be rejected and that God 
can come just as well in the rustling of a light wind. 


All this is equally valid for the modern image of the 
world. For us the biblical word 'God' does not point either to a 
supernatural force or a divine watchmaker who has manufactured 
the clockwork of the universe. No, for us also the name of God 
implies a break with every total explanation of the world attempt- 
ing to deduce everything from the mechanisms of natural data, 
thatis to say data which can be traced back to man or over which 
man has control. The reduction of all the problems of human life 
to purely scientific theory, or to the working of purely psy- 
chological mechanisms, or to an absolutely dominating political 
or social ideology, is broken through by the name of God. 


One might acknowledge that the world 'God' as it is 
used in the stories of the Bible does indeed indicate, not so much 
that there is a supernatural force, but that the existence of man 
and of nature, including the functioning of human and natural 
sciences, is only possible because of a kind of third dimension, 
a perspective which integrates and enlarges everything (which 
liberates, which ‘creates space around’), in which the divine 
Presence and Guide can be traced. One might acknowledge this 
as the meaning of the biblical use of the name of God and at the 
same time deny that this use is made correctly, or, to say it 
differently, one can reject this meaning, reject the biblical 
name of God after careful interpretation in this sense. 


But, the fascinating and at the same time the con- 


vincing thing about the biblical stories is that they take full account 
of the reality of this rejection of the Power which comes to meet 
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us and which cannot be explained fully in human terms. The 
Bible does not give a profound or theological description of 'God’, 
but it carries on a sharp debate with man, Jew or Gentile, 
Christian or atheist, by showing him that it is exactly because 
of his nature that he rejects God. The fully non-religious man 
andalso the consciously non-Christian, can enter into the course 
of the Biblical stories with fewer prejudices than the Christian, 
and examine carefully whether the active name of God there is 
only a pious and profound illusion, or whether this is indeed a 
really liberating Power which can be traced and identified in 
every human life and in every era. 


It is very important that the Bible should not be 
considered as a religious book with a doctrine about 'God', but a 
series of stories in which human events are interrupted in such 
a way that the traces of God begin to be outlined in the history 
of mankind. Here however the same question can be put as has 
been asked by both non-Christians and by some Christian theol - 
ogians: are the rich and gripping stories of the Bible not the 
sediment of the religious emotions and attitudes to life of the 
storytellers? Put differently, is it not so that these stories have 
no relation to real events and to a really present ‘God’, and that 
they must therefore be considered exclusively as the confessing 
witness, the existential self-interpretation of the writers of the 
Bible? These writers project as it were into their subjective 
though honest interpretation of contemporary history their own 
profoundly human and religious attitude which may exhort and 
encourage us too. We, the readers, can then identify in these 
stories about the intervention of God, not objective events, but 
the personal faith of the authors of the Bible, including the faith 
of Israel and of the first Christian congregation (in the Old and 
New Testament respectively). 


On this point the biblical stories give a decisive 
answer too. The meaning of the word 'God’ as it is used there, 
contains undoubtedly something about the meaning of the word 
‘man’, What is not meant however is that man can express and 
identify himself. 'Man'as he is shown in the Bible is not a closed, 
pre-defined being, who can project himself into products of his 
work, his meditation of his religious imagination. On the con- 
trary, he is a being who does not know exactly what is happening 
and who needs a Power outside himself in order to be himself. In 
the Bible stories man has as yet no identity, but he has to acquire 
this. The roles are reversed: it is not so that man projects his 
own identity and attitude into his religion, so that events derive 
their deepest meaning from and come about because of man who 
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tells the stories. No, it is rather man who is established as the 
storyteller, who is formed and acquires his identity through the 
manner in which he recounts the real meaning of the actual 
events. The real meaning of the events form the storyteller, not 
the reverse. 


But is it not possible that man makes a mistake, and 
that, with the best intentions perhaps, he interprets the events 
subjectively, so that they do not tally with the real state of 
affairs? Certainly, because the biblical name of God, as we have 
shown in an earlier chapter, means the rejection of the wrong 
interpretations and the breakthrough to the real one, that is to 
say: to the most reliable interpretation of the events through the 
unique God. The man who recounts the stories wrongly deforms 
and denies his own identity, and becomes estranged from his 
real destination. The name of God brings deliverance in this 
sense too, its aim is to restore the meaning of the world and of 
human existence, 


Again and again the patriarchs and Israel, as well as 
later the prophets and the disciples, are forced to recognise a 
stronger, divine Presence. They identify in surprise and respect 
(the 'fear')that the same God is addressing them. So they recount 
their reliable stories over against the myths and ideologies of 
the surrounding world. And in doing so they gain their own 
identity, a group of nomadic tribes becomes the nation Israel, 
and a few hesitating pupils becomes the first church. 


In this connection the story of the nocturnal crossing 
of the river Jabbok by Jacob is significant. After his family, his 
slaves and his cattle have crossed in the daytime, Jacob follows 
alone in the night. And then the well-known story is told about 
the struggle of Jacob with God, But what took place in actual fact? 
There are many reasons to assume that the local inhabitants in 
that same spot worshipped the god of the stream, who manifested 
himself there in rapids. Within that mythical world-view it is 
really rather obvious that Jacob would get involved with the 
stream-god during the night. But for Jacob there is something 
unusual in this incident. He asks what the name is of the strange 
power, with whom he comes into contact when crossing the rapids. 
Indeed he knows that it is not the stream-god, but that it is He 
again, who has already assisted him, as well as his ancestors, 
in the difficult moments of life. And in this struggle, which is at 
the same time a struggle for his own identity, Jacob receives 
from God a new name, the name Israel. A new name signifies a 
basic change in the person certainly in those days. The name of 
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God 'El' is included in the name ‘Israel’. And in the future the 
people will have the name of Israel, and thus carry in their name 
the Presence of this God through their own existence. Later there 
will be many names which include the term ‘God’, ‘El’; the 
culmination of this is in the prophetic name ‘Immanuel’, which 
means ‘God-with-us'. Still later the name will be applied to 
Jesus, so that the divine Presence in history becomes a concrete 
and living reality, in which man, a nation and humanity acquire 
their own identity. 


The name of God contains in its very meaning a direct 
relation between God and men. Through his life, Jesus in partic- 
ular has made this name of God a historical event, a tangible 
reality. The prophetic interpretations of Israel's God in the 
Old Testament were in a way the scenario, from which Jesus 
took his historical role. For Him the name of God became a 
mirror and task to make God true among men. 
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Vi. SELF-IDENTIFICATION AND GUILT 


No man is born ready-made. He still has to develop, 
to grow, to become conscious of himself through what he learns 
from others, from parents and educators. It is the same in 
history. Man still has to become, he still has to learn who he 
really is. To begin with a nation is a rather loosely connected 
group, which can however through the force of circumstances 
become an entirely separate people; this is what happened to 
Israel. Mankind as a whole, ‘man', Adam, still has to find its 
own identitytoo. We only develop from children into men because 
we become aware of the real significance of what is happening to 
us, because we learn to take decisions; thus the brittle earthly 
dust becomes a real man. By recounting the stories in the right 
manner man acquires his identity. 


The curious thing about the biblical stories is that 
they show how man only then recounts the events correctly when 
he discovers more and more how the Name of a strange, super - 
human Power is inscribed into his own existence. Israel, the 
nation that struggles with its God, and never looses its God; 
Immanuel, a name which witnesses to the presence of the name 
of God at the birth of a human child. On the one hand the sons of 
men are nothing, futile, nothing but a breath (Psalm 62), on the 
other hand the son of man, the bed-Adam, mortal though he is, 
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is crowned with glory and honour, is given dominion over 
creation (Psalm 8). Indeed, in the apocalyptic visions described 
in the Book of Daniel, the Son of Man, the ben-Adam, acquires 
a strange form which descends from heaven. 


Even such a strange vision can be a reliable story. 
Basically it tells us that the man of that period, the great leader 
and king Nebuchadnezzar was not a real man because he had, as 
guiding principle and criterion, political motives which did not 
takea higher, divine Presence in the history of man into account. 
Indeed, his behaviour became inhuman, even bestial, which is 
described realistically by the story of the period of his mental 
disturbance when he ate grass like the cows. In the Son of Man 
however, the seer recognised the true man, the true Adam, even 
the true shape of the nation of Israel, whose task it was after all 
to show the nations the glory, even in exile and suffering, of 
being the son of Adam. In the psalms we find the same picture of 
Israel as a nation which is the son of Adam, the son of man, be- 
cause it remains close to its God. Much later Jesus will make 
clear to his people what the ultimate meaning of the name of 
Godis, calling himself ben Adam, the Son of Man. At that moment, 
the two perspectives, that of the nation that seeks its God, and 
that of the God who seeks his people, seems to run into each 
other. | 


Thus the people of Israel, and every man, acquires 
its own, true identity by deciphering the name of God from the 
stories of the framework of his life. But the implication of this 
name of God is that the existence of man and behaviour of the 
nation are subjectedtoa critical light. This explains the presence 
of such words as ‘guilt’ and ‘sin’ in the self-knowledge of the 
person and the community. Gradually there develops in the 
biblical stories a deeper, a more intimate knowledge of the 
human consciousness, because it learns to discern itself through 
the unique God. This is accompanied by a more intensive ex- 
perience of guilt, simultaneous with a deliverance from the 
impasse of guilt. As Israel is saved from the political and natu- 
ral forces which threaten it - Egyptians, Philistines, Syrians, 
famine, floods, storm - so man, the son of Adam, is saved 
from the power of guilt and sin. 


This developing consciousness of guilt is a general 
phenomenon which can be observed in many nations. Two stages 
are sometimes distinguished. In the first there is only the 
mythical experience of external contamination. Then the religions 
prescribe cultic cleansings which are intended to remove the 
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taint. This primitive phase contains something which is still 
very vital in our modern society: the feeling that man is caught 
‘with dirty hands’, that decisions and acts which seem pure are 
in practice contaminated by impure motives and unjust conse- 
quences, Primitive man experienced the same thing when he 
confronted his god, his contamination turned into shame under 
their critical look. This is why this phase is sometimes called 
‘shame-culture’. But then a deeper and more intimate development 
may come. The shortcomings of every human action are no longer 
seen as an exteriorcontamination, but as something which concerns 
man inwardly. A consciousness develops that man is totally and 
from the inside outwards responsible. Towards the divine Powers 
not only shame is experienced but also, and more specifically, 
guilt: one is personally responsible. Mere purification from moral 
impurity is insufficient; what is necessary is an inward cleansing 
and change such as that of a rebirth. ‘This phase therefore also 
implies that man feels himself to be more inwardly and individ- 
ually responsible, so that he acquires a greater sense of identity. 
That is why this phase is sometimes called that of the ‘guilt- 
culture’. 


In the Old Testament writings, and specially in the 
psalms, all this becomes evident in its own characteristic way. 
Here the concern is with that strange and unique God, who is so 
directly and personally present as deliverer in the events, and 
who wrestles in a sense with his people in order that they may 
come to know their own identity clearly. In this personal relation, 
this connection between God and men, guilt gets a personal charac- 
ter. The Israelite knows: he has not only sinned towards men in 
his behaviour, but because of that specially towards God. Political 
and social life thus acquire a strong personal moral-religious 
accent. Only through his personal relationship with God does the 
psalmist get his own inner personality. ‘Oh, my soul... ‘ thus 
begin various psalms in which the son of man addresses himself 
toGod. This is not concerned with the ‘soul’ in the Western sense 
of the word, which seems to indicate a separate spiritual sub- 
stance. No, it concerns the whole man, seen in the perspective 
of hisinner development. ‘Oh, my soul' indicates a strong aware- 
nessof self, but through the self-identification through the unique 
God and through the guilty confrontation with his Name, salvation 
becomes at the same time visible: purification from external, 
moral impurity is replaced by purifying divine forgiveness; what 
was deformed and perverted is healed and restored to wholeness 
or ‘shalom' (peace). And this also creates new ways for moral 
action and a pure attitude towards one's fellow men. 


Self-identification before the unique name of God 
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always has the character of a decision. It is not a natural, psy- 
chological process of the development of human self-conscious- 
ness, as philosophists and depth-psychologists have at times 
indicated. On the contrary, a person or a society only becomes 
itself by rejecting certain Powers, Thus the prophet Eliah con- 
fronted the people of Israel with the decisive choice: they must 
either worship God or Baal, in a period when the consciousness 
of the unique name of God was in the process of disappearing, 
while, as in our times, new powers of that day - the ‘baal’ - 
began to gain ground. What happened on the mount Carmel, at 
the strange ritual of sacrifice is really a kind of grand social 
drama in which Israel had to get back its own power of decision 
and its own identity. Repeatedly we hear through the history of 
Israel the call of Joshua to the people when they took possession 
of the land of Canaan after their long wanderings: ‘Choose this 
day whom you will serve’, or again that of another leader: ‘Harden 
not your hearts, but let yourselves be led’.. And in the New 
Testament this cail reaches its climax when Jesus proves to be 
the person in whose presence everyone who meets Him has to 
take the all-important decision whether to reject or to accept 
Him, 


Moreover: both the recounting of and the listening 
to biblical stories - which are basically both explications of the 
appeal of the name of God - are real only when they contain a 
decision. This can be made clear in two ways. Firstly in the 
sense that the biblical stories are never mere history or report- 
ing, andthat listening to them is never merely a passive watching 
of the event. Secondly in the sense that it is never purely a matter 
of past events; what matters is the decision now which is the 
indispensable key to the real meaning of the stories and to the 
realfunction of God's name. The stories of the divine, delivering 
and forgiving Presence in human events are not isolated events, 
they have a relation to the teller and to the listener: this is what 
gives these stories their direct andreal character, their relevance 
to the everyday life of ordinary men. 


This explains why such words as ‘now’ and ‘today’ are 
so important. ‘Choose this day whom you will serve’, 'This 
day, if you hear His voice...', ‘Now is the day of salvation at 
hand...', ‘this day of grace’, these are some of the expressions 
which are used both in the Old and in the New Testament, and 
which suddenly involve the reader at this point, on this day, even 
in this second, in what is happening in the stories, 


In the descriptions of the life of Jesus Christ this is 
brought to a climax. Jesus gave in his time an explanation of the 
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biblical writings which was extremely surprising to his audience. 
When he is preaching in the synagogue of his native town Nazareth 
for instance, he reads the strange prophecy of Isaiah, which 
describes the power of God's name as freeing the prisoners, 
healing the blind and bringing good news to the poor. And then 
Jesus explains the passage by saying: ‘This day this prophecy 
has been fulfilled’. On the basis of his later deeds and other 
explanations of Scripture, this may be formulated in this way, 
that this day in which the name of God is so surprisingly real in 
its activity, this now is Jesus. In Him this deliverance from 
oppression, fear, distress and guilt is fulfilled. Thus Paul's 
expression ‘the now of grace’ acquires its own accent: in the 
historical person of Jesus we are concerned with today so that 
the name of God becomes relevant for everyone, whatever his 
place in the history of mankind. 


Thus we came finally to questions concerning time 
and eternity, but not in a speculating manner or as if these were 
two separate territories. This ‘today’, in which man comes into 
a direct relationship with God is from the biblical point of view 
eternity. ‘This is eternal life that they (the people) know you 
(God)' Jesus prays for his disciples. 
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Vil. GOD’S SOLIDARITY WITH SUFFERING MAN 


In the preceding chapters it has been explained in 
various ways how the stories in the Bible can be taken as a 
reliable interpretation of events, which shows how the - saving, 
restoring and forgiving - Presence could become visible. The 
word 'God' appeared to be used as an exclamation over something 
which was beyond man, as a recognition of a protection which 
was often invisible to the spectators, but which clearly affected 
the final outcome of things; again it was used in self-knowledge 
acquired through a personal link with the name of God, or as the 
deepest meaning of the life of Jesus, through which every man, 
in the time in which he lives, finds a unique way to God which 
transcends time because of the daily abundance of grace it yields. 
In this varied and multiple use of words needed to interpret the 
name of God, the meaning of the word 'God' gained gradually in 
clarity. 


Against this background it can now be clearly under- 
stood that the biblical writings do not give a description of 'God'. 
Even in every day life the indication of the name of a person is 
different from and directer than a description of that person. In 
the Bible however someone's name has more significance than 
for us; it indicates the essence of a person, as is the case among 
many non-Western nations. The name is secret, it is personal, 
but at the same time it shows how a person is, as shown in his 
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words and deeds. The holy name of God must on the one hand not 
be spoken carelessly, but on the other hand it shows itself publicy 
in Israel and among the neighbouring nations as a godhead upon 
whom everyone can count, a reliable Presence for the benefit of 
all people, as becomes manifest in the universality of the person 
of Jesus Christ. That is why to mention the name of God, to 
‘call upon the Name’, is not a description of the highest Being, 
but an appeal which proves to be effective in the daily life of man 
and in the presence of the great questions of fear, guilt, hope, 
or social justice. 


| One of the most determinative qualities of this name 
of God is the strange connection between this Name and suffering, 
This is not a Godhead which is only a natural force, or which 
only represents political power and technical know-how, nor is 
it the highest divine Wisdom, which teaches man not to let him- 
self be influenced or disturbed by suffering and grief and to detach 
himself from this world. On the contrary, the God of the Bible 
does not remove himself from suffering, but is sharply aware of 
it. The name of Godalways implies that anyone who knows anything 
about its meaning can always appeal to that Name. 


This means in the first place that the appeal of the 
name of God must not be answered, looking for this God among 
the political forces or in the natural passions, nor in progress 
or welfare. No, God has to be sought among the oppressed, the 
poor, the deprived. God is to be found among those who are in the 
wrong corner. The God of Israel, as the psalms say so often, is 
the God of the stranger, of the widow, of the orphan. The ancient 
laws contain many regulations which are aimed at the protection 
of the socially weak. God straightens the broken backs, and in 
the Book of Samuel there is reference to the weak who are taken 
from the dust, and the poor from the dunghill. The words of this 
God have to be translated into deeds by those who show their 
solidarity with their suffering fellow-human beings. As James 
writes in his letter which has been included in the New Testament: 
the recognition of the existence of God is in itself without value, 
unless it brings man to give himself for others; James addsthen, 
in an echo of the old psalms, that pure religion before God is to 
visit the widows and the orphans in their affliction. All this is 
expressed very forcibly in the words of Jesus: ‘what you have 
done to the least of my brethren, you have done to Me’, 


There is more at stake here than just a commandment 


to be sympathetic and to show solidarity with the deprived, The 
sense as well as the deepest meaning of this commission becomes 
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again clear when we note how much depends on the knowledge of 
the name of God, on divine Presence in suffering. The people of 
Israel have known much suffering, right from their earliest 
origins up till the actual present. The God of Israel sees this 
suffering, he delivers His suffering servant, sometimes referred 
to as His Son, from Egypt, from the hands of the Canaanite 
attackers, from the Babylonian exile, from the dark period which 
Israel went through during the Roman occupation at the time of 
the birth of Jesus, as Mary says in her song which is so closely 
connected with the Old Testament sayings. 


The image of the suffering Servant comes forward 
very cleary in the series of ‘songs of the Lord's suffering ser- 
vant’, which can be found in the second part of the book of Isaiah; 
the writer was clearly with Israel during the suffering caused 
by the deportation of the people. This Servant takes the suffering 
of the people upon himself, He was wounded and slaughtered like 
a lamb, in His suffering He atones for the guilt of man. Who is 
this Servant? In the first instance certainly the suffering people 
of Israel, who throughout history have made the guilt of man 
visible, right through deportations, concentration camps, contempt 
and antisemitism. One of the verses in this section of [saiah runs 
as follows: 'Youare my servant Israel in whom I will be glorified’. 
But there are other verses in which it seems as if the God of 
Israel himself is the Servant. Then Israel is the recalcitrant 
nation, who causes suffering to its God ‘But you have burdened 
me with your sins, you have wearied me with your iniquities'. So 
on the one hand it is Israel who takes the sin of the world upon 
itself, payingfor it in its own flesh as a substitute for all nations, 
in the image of the Suffering Servant, But on the other hand it is 
all the same the God of Israel Himself who is manifest in suffering, 
thus showing simultaneously the gravity of human guilt and of the 
rejection of the unique God, and His solidarity in human suffering 
and guilt, which He takes upon Himself through His people. 


Later Jesus gave an explanation of the biblical writings 
which was highly unusual compared to that of the official circles 
of Jewish theology, and which might at best be in some aspects at 
least, with that of some of the sects such as the Qumran. The 
Messiah, the great Liberator expected by the people of Israel, 
will himself have the shape of the suffering Servant, and not that 
of a great ruler who strives after political power. And what is 
more, Jesus did not only teach this unexpected exegesis of the 
name of God, but He lives it. He shows in his own life what it 
means to be the suffering Servant in sucha way that in a mysterious 
manner the presence of Israel's God himself can be felt. At the 
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same time Jesus shows what the ultimate dimension of human sin 
is. He shows that it is impossible to speak of guilt and sin without 
first having understood something of the strange, holy name of 
God, as it is enacted in the whole history of the suffering of 
Israel, Without this mysterious solidarity of a God with His 
people, with man as such, the stories of the suffering of Christ 
remain for many incomprehensible 'blood-theology’. Precisely 
because He is the suffering Servant, can Jesus show what sin 
really is, and how exactly at this point God's relationship with 
man, even in suffering which results from sin, comes into its 
own. 


Jesus Christ really explains at the same time what 
the riddle of the suffering people of Israel is. In His life and 
death He gives an exegesis of the meaning of the existence of 
His own people. He makes it even clearer than the Old Testament 
writings did, that this people exists for the sake of the world, But 
He also shows that His own suffering and death are necessary 
to show that in suffering, the basic question is that sorrow has 
been caused by Israel, even by mankind as a whole, to the God 
whom we reject and against whom we rebel so repeatedly. By 
more and more consciously assuming the role of the suffering 
Servant, which He knew from the Old Testament prophets, Jesus 
can in his own person and life declare the meaning of the word 
‘God' with emphasis. That is why, in the opening of the gospel 
according to St. John, we read that no one has ever seen God, but 
that Jesus, as the Son, has made Him known, or, as it says in 
the original ‘exegeted’. Itnow becomes much more understandable 
that the rejected, the deprived, the widows and the orphans are 
visited by the God of Israel. To be involved in the social field, to 
defend politically, the have-nots, to take part in the suffering of 
others, all this to show the features of God's face to our fellow- 
human beings. In Christ, the solidarity of God with suffering man 
is demonstrated to man, right through the declaration of human 


guilt. 


Man only gets his own identity by being in the divine 
Presence. It has already been said that this is never a natural, 
psychological process, and how it has also become clear that in 
this the relationship with our suffering fellow-man is not just a 
natural socio-ethical emotion. Outside suffering man God cannot 
be found, but the meaning of the name of God is never fully ex- 
pressed in fellow-sympathy. This last truth only becomes fully 
evident when we note the delivering and saving element in any 
suffering in which the superhuman dimension, the presence of 
God, is felt. The prophets speak of this. The suffering Servant 
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will bear the sin and he will die, but then he will see the light. 
Moreover, all the prophets bear witness that to call upon the 
Name of God is equivalent to expecting impossible things from 
the future, indeed, even deliverance from fear and death. There 
is for instance the fascinating vision of Ezekiel seen from the 
Babylonian deportation fields, where he sees the plain full of 
dead bones; these bones come to life again however through the 
mighty word of Israel's God, and they go towards a new future. 


Such prophecies become even clearer when the life 
and death of Jesus Christ are here also seen as a further elabo- 
ration and exegesis. Nowhere in His life, as nowhere else in the 
Bible, is the word 'God' just an idea, or a human desire ora 
superhuman hope. No, this Name is enacted in concrete, histori- 
cal events. 


The strangest, most bewildering stories in the Bible, 
which are at the same time those which are essentially most 
real, are those about the resurrection of Jesus from the dead; 
they are determinative not only to the understanding of what was 
important about the promised revival of Israel, but especially to 
the understanding of the name of God which transcends not only 
suffering and guilt, but also death. 
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Vill. THE WORD ‘‘GOD”’ AS PROCLAMATION 


The preceding chapters have repeatedly underlined 
that the name of God is not a description, but that it contains a 
Summons which is relevant in each ‘today’, and which at times 
reveals strange possibilities in the face of the most somber 
expectations: the break-down of the barriers of suffering, sin and 
death. We could call this proclamation language, provided we 
understand this to mean not just the language used at very 
solemn occasions, such as the accession to the throne by a king, 
but a language which is used regularly in everyday life, whenever 
people call out about something to each other, to encourage or to 
warn. Proclamation language gives always more than just a des- 
cription of the state of affairs. The latter is used much more in 
the sciences than in everyday life. When someone warns another 
person that the stairs are very steep, he does not just describe, 
he proclaims a danger; when a boy says to a girl that she has 
beautiful eyes, he does not describe but he proclaims, when one 
saystoafriendthat the seais nice and warm, descriptive language 
in the form of a sign indicating the temperature of the water is 
useful, but the spoken word is much more: a proclamation and an 
encouragement; when the psalmist speaks of God's omnipotence 
and justice, he does not give a description of God, but he pro-. 
claims His greatness. 


Descriptive language is used to reveal new facts. 
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Proclaiming language throws new light on known facts, The Bible 
does not give us a new fact in the name of God, thus increasing 
the number of sciences with a new one which is concerned with 
the highest Being. No, the Bible proclaims when it speaks about 
God, Israel, creation or man. This is never in competition with 
other sciences or with other forms of description. It is however 
a proclamation which creates an entirely new orientation. On the 
other hand, the intention is not just to make a new vision or 
contemplation possible. The aim is not to use a subjective, psy- 
chological change in the way people view such words as 'God', 
‘creation' or ‘salvation’ to help people to face life more positively 
and hopefully. No, the proclamation definitely says something 
about the objective state of man and the world. The biblical 
language about God implies that something really has happened, 
as we have explained in the preceding chapters. Both aspects of 
proclaiming language can be summed up by saying such language 
does not describe new facts, but that, on the other hand, it reveals 
an entirely new orientation and constellation in such a way that 
all the facts and events are included. A warning that the stairs 
are steep, though it does imply a series of possible descriptions 
about factual height and breadth of the steps, contains something 
other and more than such facts, that is to say a summons toa 
good orientation which is implied in all the possible facts. 


Tothis something else hasto be added. With a warning 
for a step which is too steep it is always possible to add later a 
description of the facts for instance by measuring and explaining, 
asin mathematics ornatural science. But there are proclamations 
which go much deeper, whose factual components are much more 
difficult to lay down in a description which has basically to be 
made from a certain distance. Remember for instance the pro- 
clamation of the boy in love about his girlfriend. Indeed, it is 
even possible that a proclamation is misleading, because it offers 
the wrong orientation, which in its turn distorts the facts, as for 
instance in certain so-called scientific theories about race as 
were put forward by national-socialism. A proclamation does not 
describe facts, but it does something which is important for the 
diagnosis of the facts. A reliable proclamation can prevent a 
distortion of the facts. Faith and science are connected with each 
other, though one is not the prolongation of the other. 


The biblical name of God does not contain a des- 
cription, but it does contain a proclamation. This proclamation 
is however not unconnected with the facts and events, as was 
already clear in the first chapters. When a proclamation becomes 
very urgent, so that it seems that there is much involved, then 
one may try to detach the facts from the core as it were, but it 
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will prove to be impossible to reach an agreement about the 
significance of the facts apart from the orientation, the new 
light, which the proclamation offers. The facts remain disputable 
and contestable. This becomes very clear in the biblical stories 
roundthe resurrection of Jesus. These give a proclamation of the 
breaking down of the barriers of sin and death. They are more- 
over not stories; these narratives undoubtedly claim to give a 
report of an actual event. But these stories themselves have a 
mysterious appeal; they are much more than a matter-of-fact 
report of a series of scientifically verifiable facts. For what did 
in fact take place? The pupils of rabbi Jesus go to a grave where 
they expect to find the dead man, and instead they meet the living 
one, But the actual contents of the stories is contested. ‘He has 
risen indeed' say the disciples; 'That is unbelievable’, says one 
of the disciples; 'This is not resurrection, the body has been 
hidden by the disciples’ say the contemporaries, members of the 
synod of the Jewish church; "Tomb-robbery, by the gardener’ say 
others of that time. ‘Parapsychological phenomena’ is the judg- 
ment of some present day observers. 


In the series of biblical stories the narrative of the 
resurrection forms a culminating point, at which the meaning of 
the word 'God', the ‘power of God' as Paul for instance writes, 
becomes really clear. This meaning however, stands out in real 
events which are however so radical and so real that that which 
people attempt tograspas plain facts becomes what the Bible calls 
‘a sign that is spoken against’. Such facts cannot be detached 
from their meaning, from the new orientation to which they point 
as a sign. The name of God itself is not such a high fact, but a 
critical, appealing Presence which forces to a decision. In this 
way the facts acquire the character of signs that are spoken 
against within the field of force of the proclamation. 


The resurrection was for the disciples of Jesus a 
bewildering andin part to begin with an awe-inspiring event, which 
caused them for the first time to discern their identity as dis- 
ciple, asapostle and as church. Ina sense it was not the end, but 
the strange beginning of a story, in which a new expectation for 
man and for the universe, the expectation of the Kingdom of God, 
became for the first time a reality. Only at this point did they 
realise properly that the word 'God' did not depend on them, that 
it had not been thought up by them, but that it was an Initiative 
from the other side. A mysterious veil surrounds the meetings 
with their risen Lord. First they see a gardener, someone who 
walks along with them and explains the scriptures, a stranger on 
the shores of the lake, though they do not have the courage to ask 
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who He is. But then the recognition comes with the initiative from 
the other side: He says her name, and Mary suddenly knows that 
it is He; He breaks the bread, and the walkers to Emmaus re- 
cognise Him; He gives a hint which leads to a great catch of fish 
and the disciples are suddenly sure that it is He. 


Later the letters by Paul and others were written, and 
the stories about the Life of Jesus Christ were also written down. 
All this was done with a backward look, a '‘flash-back', through 
the strange certainty concerning Someone who suffered, who 
gained the victory over sin and death, and who lived historically 
among them. The gospel stories are therefore in themselves a 
part of this proclamation, because they could only be written 
properly, and the meaning of the facts could only be discerned 
reliably, when it had become entirely clear that the unique God 
of Israel is the absolute initiative for the whole world and that in 
the suffering Servant, in the son of Man, the ben-Adam, he had 
become fully visible and tangible. 


The gospel stories do not give a pure description, but 
a judgement and a reliable interpretation. This hoids true also 
for the miracle stories for instance. What took place in actual 
fact when we are told that Jesus multiplied the loaves and walked 
on the water? The merely factual remains debatable, because 
there are declarations from contemporaries and opponents of 
Jesus which, though they admit the miraculous events, describe 
these as magical acts which Jesus had learned during his stay in 
Egypt from the magicians and priests there, who have occult 
gifts. So the signs remain contested. 


Seen against the background of the whole message 
which Jesus brought, the magic, which breaks natural laws, as 
sorcery pretends to do, is beside the point. Jesus points to his 
wonders as signs of a new era, a Kingdom of God, which is daw- 
ning, and in which not only man is prepared to give himself fully 
for others - remember for instance the sermon on the mount - 
but in which the laws of nature appear to cooperate for the 
happiness, the satisfaction and the salvation of man. Science and 
normal daily experience understand that part of nature which can 
be established and understood outside the proclamation about the 
ultimate destiny. They are really limited facts, nature compre- 
hended within statistically probable patterns of behaviour, which 
form the borders of such sober and uncontestable knowledge. 
Jesus' wonders are not magic, but as He himself says: signs: 
they leave the facts a free run. Where it is necessary illness 
disappears, water supports the feet of man, too little food is made 
to feed many people. Nature proves to be no longer the hostile 
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power of hurricanes, famines and disease; it becomes ultimately 
serviceable to man. These are signs indicating the true meaning 
of natural laws, and of dawning new possibilities. 


The name of God forces nature into the perspective 
of praise and service. The psalmist speaks of stars singing the 
praise of God. Jesus shows in his actions the service which nature 
and people can render together, through the divine initiative, to 
break through the bar of sin, fear and suffering. 
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IX. THE NAME OF GOD AND CREATION 


‘There is no God as He’ the Israelites often said, as 
soon as they observed the saving deeds of their God, in contrast 
to the futility of the gods surrounding then. The significance of 
the name of God is deduced from the divine initiative which saves 
and reconciles. There are whole sections in the Old Testament 
writings, probablyusedinIsrael's liturgy, which contain suddenly 
mere lists of historical events. Not in the sense of a history 
lesson or as a piece of reporting. No, this is done so that these 
events can be heard as a proclamation, so that the ‘great deeds 
of God' can be recited. 


The creation is often mentioned as one of these events. 
The creation stories are evidently not intended to give a des- 
cription of nature or of its origins, they are part of the history of 
salvation. The word ‘salvation’ means, in the terminology of the 
Bible, more than just a putting right of the consequences of human 
sin and guilt. ‘Salvation’ is not just reparation but also creation. 
‘Salvation’ therefore also indicates that 'creation' cannot be fully 
understood through description; it can only be fully understood as 
proclamation. Such words as ‘salvation’, ‘righteousness’ ‘peace’ 
(shalom) always serve to make the meaning of the name of God 
clearer. In order to understand what the word ‘creation’ implies, 
we must consider it as an act of God and as such characteristic 
of the unique name of God. 
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The creation stories which occur in the first books of 
Genesis and in various other places in the Old Testament, for 
instance in many of the psalms and in the Book of Job, do not 
teach anything, either scientifically or philosophically, about 
nature. It is not so that once we have realised that the world had 
to come from somewhere, and that everything has been made so 
beautifully, that we are then forced to assume a Maker of this 
universe, and so come to the discovery that behind the creation 
there is a divine Creator. No, it is rather the reverse: we must 
understand the creation through God. The proclamation of the 
Creation, which declares every ‘now’ in which the narrator or 
the listener finds himself as merciful and salutary, reveals the 
essence of the name of God. We are not concerned to find a 
factual reply to the question where the world comes from, but 
to find a closer description of the meaning of the name of God. 
The customary distinction between God as creator and God as 
saviour, may be misleading in so far as one is easily inclined 
then to think of two separate functions. The whole point is that 
there is one God, Whose Name is revealed ever more clearly in 
these appellations. 


In the case of the creation we also have to do with a 
looking back, with a ‘flash-back'. The God of Israel and of the 
patriarchs speaks in the first instance through the initiative which 
becomes evident in the historical deliverance and the exodus out 
of Egypt: 'I am the God who brought you from the Ur of the 
Chaldeans', ‘I am the God who brought you out of the land of 
Egypt’. Only when they come to know this God do the Israelites 
discover that He is more powerful and more reliable than the 
gods of the moon, of sexuality, of welfare, or of astrological 
constellations. Indeed, they find that this God has the initiative 
in everything, even before the mountains were brought forth He 
was God, and therefore He is the Creator of the whole of nature. 
The stories about the creation were therefore formulated and 
written down later than those about the historical deliverances. 
Still later there is new ‘flash-back' when the name. of God has 
gained an even deeper meaning through the miraculous deliverance 
from sin and death by the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ 
He, Jesus, is the first-born from the dead and also the first-born 
of creation, the apostles wrote. What took place in Jesus was so 
decisivefor every ‘today’ that the whole past and the whole future 
can only be properly seen in the light of that event. Even the 
creation is inserted into the interpretation of the meaning of 
nature and of human life as an act of God, which, as the divine 
initiative, was carried out in the history of Jesus Christ. 
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The story of the creation does not, therefore, con- 
stitute a completion to any science whatever, because it is not a 
description of the facts, but a proclamation of the name of God. 
This proclamation however does contain all the facts about man 
and nature, so that, if it is reliable, such a proclamation about 
the universe provides an integration of human action and human 
sciences in which both appear to full advantage. A few aspects of 
this may be further explained. Firstly with regard to the critical 
function, rejecting deceptions, which the name of God appears 
to have here also. The ‘creation’ is not a description but a judg- 
ment, not a scientific photo or map, but a norm, in the same 
way that we can judge the purity of many actual sounds by com- 
paring them to a vibrating tuning fork. 'And God saw that it was 
good' is the refrain of the days of the creation. That is how it 
should be. And only against this background of God's deeds and 
God's name, does it become clear how deep the guilt of man is, 
because he made it into something else. 


In this way the proclamation of the creation provides 
a framework of reference for human action and science. It is the 
rejection of the interpretation of the universe which considers 
the material reality a misleading appearance, as is taught by 
Eastern religions, But it rejects also that theory of evolution 
which ascribes all events to accidental processes, thus reducing 
history, with all its suffering and human guilt to a natural pro- 
cess. Such views of the world as these are in fact also procla- 
mations, but they are of such a nature that the essential thing is 
lost, while it is also possible that they may obstruct responsible 
human action or purely scientific research; like for instance an 
Eastern philosophy which refuses to take certain social decisions 
or a marxist biology which was current for a period, but could 
not lastingly accommodate the available facts. 


Two illustrations from the Bible may help to clarify 
this salutary influence of the proclamation of the creation on 
scientific reflection, though the proclamation itself contains no 
scientific theory or factual description. On the fourth day the 
sun, the moon, and the stars were created. Is this intended as a 
description of the origins of the heavenly bodies, indicating that 
they all came into being simultaneously, in the same period? 
No, thisisa proclamation, in which the Israelite received a quite 
different message, namely that the sun was not a divine power as 
in the Babylonian myths, nor the moon a goddess as in the cult of 
Astarte; they were simply lights which provided man with illumi- 
nation and which marked his feast days. The mythically loaded 
words ‘sun’ and 'moon' are not even used; the original text speaks 
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ironically about ‘the great light and the small light’. Thus as- 
tronomy and space flights become possible, for through the 
telescope we do not spy on the moon-goddess nor will a rocket 
land on her skin. The gods are demythologised, the spell is 
broken and the proclamation of the name of God clears the field 
for scientific research. 


A second illustration, this time from Psalm 104. The 
Lord has made the sea, it is written there, so that the ships can 
sail and the Leviathan can swim and God can play with him. The 
Leviathan is a great, dragonlike monster in the mythology of 
neighbouring religions, But through the name of God, the spell 
is broken for the psalmist, the Leviathan becomes a gigantic 
goldfish with which the Lord plays. (Both the RSV and the King 
James Version of the Bible translate Ps. 104: 26: 'and Leviathan 
which Thou didst form to play therein’ or... ‘in it', which 
slightly weakens the point. ) So the world is freed of demons, and 
it is made possible for the paleontologists of today to examine 
very matter -of-factly the skeletons of the enormous dynosaurs in 
order to decide their place in the evolution of life. 


The true, that is the reliable, name of God, is such 
that its effects in proclamation are to liberate man, to set him 
free for his daily work and for scientific or technological research. 


There remains one last question, which may be put: 
does this mean that theology and dogmatics are no longer possible? 
Is it perhaps possible to say that creation means that ‘all things 
were made out of nothing’, not speaking scientifically, but theo- 
logically? In this context we should realise however that such a 
description of ‘creation’ does not occur in the canonical books of 
the Old Testament. It is true that Paul translates the holy name 
of God, among other ways, by testifying that He is the one who 
makes non-being, but that is said in the context of the story of 
Jesus’ death and resurrection. The proclamation for life which 
took form through this leads Paul to speak also in general about 
the divine Power who makes non-being into being. 


The natural events which are sometimes viewed as 
creation become only comprehensible in thelight of the history of 
the Godof Israel, who made his Name in the life and resurrection 
of Jesus. 


All this serves to show that theology and dogma are 


no ends in themselves, but that they must remain subserviantto 
the proclamation, or, to put it differently to the liturgy which 
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praises God - as parts of the creation story were used in the 
liturgy of the temple - and to the diakonia because it manifests as 
solidarity with our fellow-men - to proclaim the deeds of God 
and to show the power or effectiveness of Christ is in the Bible 
often equivalent to serving others. 


Dogmas and theology do indeed have a function. They 
sum up or condense the complete biblical indications of the name 
of God. That is sometimes necessary. In teaching one often has 
to give a rough, simple and incomplete outline, in the real sense 
of the word, of something. If one wants to teach the distinction 
between primitive and modern myths about the name of God, bet- 
ween praying and cursing, then it is sometimes necessary to 
clip the wings of the words, _ so that the pupils have a chance to 
examine them quietly, in order for instance that they may know 
them from bats in future. But it must be realised that it is nec- 
essary that the wings should quickly grow again, so that the birds 
can escape into the blue sky. Dogmas and theology are clipped 
liturgy. They can only be appreciated fully in verse, the psalm 
or in praise. 


When one has to bring an important message in order 
to help someone, one might perhaps slow down, dragging one's 
feet, in order to reflect on the right choice of words. That is how 
the church acted in respect to misleading movements (deresies) 
in the formulation of dogmas. But it has to be remembered that 
such rejections and limiting formulations have to become part of 
the road to our fellow-men, in the diakonia as fellow humanity, 
as solidarity with the lost and the suffering. 


Dogmas and theology are diakonia with dragging feet. 
Every theological pronouncement says too little, because it 
limits the fulness of the proclamation. As clipped liturgy and 
dragging diakonia theology, and with it, all ‘thinking’ about God, 
must point beyond itself to the dimension of praise and service. 
The full meaning of the name of God cannot be described, but it 
can only function when men exclaim in wonder ‘It is He Again’, 
and identify the name of God in their daily life through their words, 
deeds and decisions, with the God of Israel who proclaimed in 
Jesus his relatedness to men, or, in other words, his Name. 
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At the request of many readers of RISK around the 
world we decided to insert an extra page in each issue of RISK 
containing valuable information, reports of interesting experiments, 
and excerpts of speeches or statements, etc., which are related 
to our concern for Development. At this time we present to you 
a reprint of Young World Manifesto" which was adopted at the 
occasion of launching the ''Young World Mobilization Appeal of 
the Freedom from Hunger Campaign" in Rome, October 1965. 


To all young people, everywhere, from the Young 
World Assembly meeting in Rome. 


YOUNG WORLD MANIFESTO 


Half the world does not have enough to eat. Each 
year, as a result, many millions die young, as surely as if shot 
by the gunsofa tyrant. Many more are maimed for life by hunger, 
in body or in spirit. 


We sayto you, this suffering can and must be stopped. 
When all of us, whether we live with it or far away in the rich, 
well-fed countries, make up our minds to end this hunger, we 
can do it. 


The earth is ruled mainly by people out of touch with 
the young world. They know that men starve and die in millions. 
But they think it more important to make guns, bombs, warships, 
rockets, to send us to fight one another, than to provide seed and 
water, schools and hospitals, so that we might feed and serve 
one another. 


Twenty years ago today, men of foresight set up the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, to lead 
the attack on hunger. Many eat better than they would have done 
without it. Yet, after 20 years, there are more hungry people 
than ever before. In another 20 years’ time, if we do not act, 
there willbe yet more, famine will haunt many lands and we shall 
be fighting one another again. We must prevent such an outcome 
through the mobilization of the young world. 


Know your power and know what you must do. 
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If you live in a rich country, you have wealth to share. 
Tell your fellow countrymen about the hunger in other lands. 
Demand of your governments that much more of the nations' 
wealth - very many billions of dollars' worth - should go to 
world development. 


If you live in a poor country, demand adequate food 
for your fellows. Do not turn your backs on the land and people 
who provide the food; instead, work with them for rural develop- 
ment, Plan with them, so that starting with what little they have, 
they themselves can develop in body and in spirit. 


If you are educated in special knowledge and skills, 
donot accept the old priorities. Know that science and technology, 
that can send men into space, need only to be released into the 
poor lands to work even greater miracles.See that your skills are 
used to help the needy. 


If youare a young parent, resolve to end the suffering 
of children. Know, too, how to plan the size of your family, so 
that the progress of all is not compromised. 


Let us all make plain to the rulers that the division 
of the world into rich and poor must end and that we know that 
efforts equivalent to the many billions of dollars wasted on ar- 
maments are needed to develop the world. Let them know, too, 
that if political or financial systems prevent a just distribution 
of food and wealth, those systems must be replaced. 


Above all we must show our willingness to work for 
world development, and demand that we be given the opportunity 
to do so. Mankind is one family in which each of us has the duty 
to help the other. 


We who are meeting at the Young World Assembly 
have pledged ourselves to this struggle as countless other young 
people all over the world have done. Our generation has power 
and knowledge that no previous generation has ever had, With 
these we must create a world in which the human spirit is set 
free from hunger and want, for ever. 
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Other numbers. available 


RISK 1965 


J. L. Hromadka, Gospel for Atheists 
43 pages, Sw. Fr. 2.50; 3 0.75; 4s. 
A classic about the relations between Marxism and Chris- 
tianity by a well-known Eastern European church leader. 


The Ordained Ministry 
64 pages, Sw. Fr. 2.50; 3 0.75; 4s. 
Essaysfrom Africa, Europe, Latin America, North America 
for and against the ordained ministry in our time. 


Ross Snyder, Meanings | 
192 pages, Sw. Fr. 5.--; % 1.50; 8s. 
Anexceptional book about the struggle of a younger genera- 
tion for a meaningful existence by the well-known Christian 
Education professor from Chicago. 


RISK 1966 


The Development Apocalypse, (or) will International Injustice kill 
the Ecumenical Movement? 
[50 pages, Sw. Fr. 5.'--; 2. L..50; 8s. 


"The important thing is to mobilize the entire Church in the 
effort and to recognize that the Church's most important 
role is one which does not require lengthy consultations and 
endless research Programs: the Church is called to bea 
‘'troubler of Israel’ on issues of world development. "' 


THE 95 THESES 1517-1967 
56 pages, Sw. Fr. 2.50; 3 0.75; 4s. 
Reformation event is an ecumenical event and the rigid 
confessionalism is passed. Young Lutherans write modern 
theses in this volume. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Congregemur 
63 pages, Sw. Fr. 3.--; 2 1. --3 5s. 
A worship booklet for young people with introduction on 
liturgy in an ecumenical community, and on Bible study 
(H.R. Weber). ; 


Albert van den Heuvel, ed. The New Creation and the New 
Generation 
127 pages, Sw. Fr. 4. --; 1.75; 7s 6d. 
A book about youth work, to be ordered from Friendship 
Press in New York (475 Riverside Drive, New York, N.Y. 
10027) or from the Publications Office of the WCC in Geneva. 


Order from: 


WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, Publications Office, 150 route 
de Ferney, CH-1211 Geneva 20 (Switzerland). 


WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, Publications Service, 475 
Riverside Drive, Room 439, New York, N.Y. 10027 (U.S.A. ) 


Full Catalogue of WCC publications available on request. 
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COMING ISSUES 


Mixed Marriages 
A discussion of marriages by partners with conflicting backgrounds 


and a radical plea for the recognition of the promise they hold. 
Special emphasis is placed on Protestant /Roman Catholic relations. 


The Negro Churches in the U.S. A. 


The challenge and ferment of a large community in a vast struggle 
for humanity. 


The 4th Assembly of the W.C.C. in a Hungry World 


The six working sections of the 4th Assembly and their relation to 
the primary question of our time. 


Youth in God's World 


A policy statement on the younger generation in church and society. 
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RISK is a quarterly published by the Youth Department, 
World Council of Churches, and by the World Council of 
Christian Education. 


This special issue III/4, 1967, available only to the sub- 
scribers to RISK as of November Ist, 1967, has been 
published with the kind permission of FALLON Ltd. 77, 
Marlboro Street, DUBLIN, Ireland. FALLON Ltd, will 
publish this issue as a book in 1968 and further copies 
should therefore be ordered through this firm. 


The members of the Risk Editorial Committee are: 


Henk van Andel, Willibert Gorzewski, Pamela Gruber, 
Albert van den Heuvel, Archie Le Mone, 

William Nottingham, Sang Jung Park of the Youth Depart- 
ment, World Council of Churches, and 

Lewis Wilkins, Information Secretary, World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches. | 


Managing Editor for this issue: Sang Jung Park 


All opinions expressed here are those of the author and do 
not represent official positions of the sponsors of RISK. 
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Cornelis Anthonie van Peursen, born in 1920 at Rotterdam, living now at 
Leiden, studied philosophy at the University of Leiden with short study 
periods in Louvain (Belgium) and Cambridge (England). From 1953-1960 
professor of philosophy at the university of Groningen, since 1960 professor 

of philosophy at the university of Leiden. Guest lectures at various universities 
like Munich, Vienna, Lausanne, Rome, Capetown, Delhi, Manila, Tokyo. 
Various publications in the field of philosophy. Main interest: the relationship 
between Anglosaxon philosophy and more phenomenological trends of the 
European continent. In this connection the constitution is studied of factual 
statements and scientific categories resulting from a certain strategy of daily 
experience, where meaningful events are evaluated. The essay “Him again” 

is a kind of theological outcome of the aforementioned reflexion. It will be 
published as separate study by Fallon Ltd., Dublin. 

Among the philosophical publications are to be mentioned a study, only 
available in Dutch, “Feiten, waarden, gebeurtenissen” (Facts, Values, Events) 
closely related to the theological essay “Him again’’, as the latter tries to derive 
the meaning of the word “God” from as unique evaluated events. Other 
studies, in English translation: “Body, Soul, Spirit” (Oxford Univ. Press 1966) 
(also in German translation by Gerd Mohn Verlag). In preparation an 

English translation of an introduction to Ludwig Wittgenstein (Faber & Faber, 
London). An article on the Future of the University will be published in 1968 
by Student World (Geneva). 


